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Americans Without War Work... 





THE SPECIAL SECTION beginning on page 3 of this issue of the EMpLoyMENT SecuRITY REVIEW 


is published at this time because the United States Employment Service is looking to its local 


offices to make real on their home fronts the policy of the Federal Government not to discriminate 


against minority groups in war industries. 


x *k * 


Every American who hates oppression wants 
an opportunity to fight, or to forge the weapons 
which will eventually wipe oppression off the 
face of the earth. Among the American family 


' 
of peoples are citizens who have themselves ex- 


perienced intolerance and oppression—they are 
the so-called minority peoples—Negroes, Spanish- 
Americans, Jews. alien-born., or persons whose 
parent had but neration avo come to these 


shores. 

Because they know the meaning of intolerance, 
it is natural that these peoples should want to 
be in the forefront of the fight against intolerance. 


Yet, paradoxically, it is these same minorities 
which are being deprived of the opportunity to 


| { 
at the home front. 
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This denial of 


1. DEPRIVES war industries of manpower. 
2. CONTINUES unemployment of competent 


I 


war-work opportunities: 


WoOrkers. 
DISRUPTS ann HINDERS our national 
unity. 

4. VIOLATES the Four Freedoms. 

Attempts by the Employment Service to 
combat discriminatory hiring practices are as 
old as the Employment Service itself. Every 
staff member knows of hundreds of incidents 
of employer discriminations against members of 
minority groups but, despite all efforts, dis- 
crimination continues. 

Because such practices violate a basic right 
of all Americans—equal opportunity for em- 
ployment according to ability—and because 
the manpower wasting in the unemployed and 
underemployed of minority groups is needed 
to strengthen our war production labor supply, 
the Nation’s leadership has thrown its weight 
against these un-American practices. What 
the Federal Government has done to combat 
discrimination is told on p. 11 of this issue. 


But how does the typical United States En 


ployment Service employee feel about this 
problem? Let one interviewer speak: 

Says Roland M. Sawyer, Senior Interviewer 
in the Pittsburgh. Pa., local office: 

‘The conditions that prompted the President 
to issue his now famous Executive Order No. 
8802 (see p. 3, cover) constitute a challenge and 
an opportunity for the United States Employment 


Service to rendael meaningful community servic - 


] 


i placement ol 


with regard to the referral and 
members of minority groups. 
“While the order is specifically applicable at 
this time to wai iobs, the ‘selling’ process neces- 
sary on the part of the United States Employ- 
ment Service personnel in placing these types of 
ha 
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workers has possibilities for good that should be 


productive of a more realistic and desirable rela- 
tionship between the employer and the Employ- 
ment Service in the future. 

‘There are some employers and their repre- 
sentatives who still find it difficult to think 
objectively in terms of race, color, or religion, 
who still find it ‘expedient’ to specify require- 
ments and conditions of employment that have 
no real bearing on ability to do the job itself. 

“At the same time, there are Employment 
Service personnel who unknowingly, and in some 
instances knowingly, cooperate in carrying out 
discriminatory policies practiced by employers 
that are definitely not in the best interests of 
those persons registered with the Employ- 
ment Service, or the community as a whole. 

‘The challenge of the present crisis for demo- 
cratic thinking on the part of Employment Serv- 
ice people and employers alike is great indeed. 

“Let us hope that the struggle to restore and 
preserve democratic principles abroad will not 
be handicapped by undemocratic thought and 


action at home.’ 
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The Manpower Commission’s policy 
—New jobs for the Employment 
Service—Ample supplies of women 
workers available—The humble stove 
in the news. 


qThe principle of the War Manpower Commission 
is simple,” said Chairman McNutt. “It proposes 
merely that every worker in America shall apply his 
skill at that point which will most speed victory. 

“Just as tin and chromium and plastics needed for 
war equipment shall not be used on gadgets, so the 
skill of a machinist or an engineer needed in the pro- 
duction of war equipment shall not be wasted in 
producing nonessentials. 

“Just as the priorities for the use of material are 
governed by the factual determinations of the War 
Production Board, and not by the market, so the 
factual determinations of the War Manpower Com- 
mission shall set priorities on where and how a man 
shall use his skill.” 


{In line with this policy, Commissioner McNutt 
proposed eight directives, five of which were addressed 
to or involved the United States Employment Service. 
Thus further recognition is given to the importance 
of our Service in the mobilization of manpower. The 
directives applying to the United States Employment 
Service declare that: 

1. The United States Employment Service shall pre- 
pare and maintain a list of skilled occupations essential 
to war production indicating those in which a national 
shortage exists. The latter occupations will be desig- 
nated as critical war occupations. 
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2. The Employment Service shall make preferential 
referrals of workers to employers engaged in war pro- 
duction in the order of their priority before making 
referrals to other employers. 

3. The Employment Service shall proceed immedi- 
ately to analyze and classify the occupational ques- 
tionnaires distributed by the Selective Service System. 

4. Selective Service shall instruct all its local boards 
located in a community served by the Employment 
Service to secure the advice of the local public employ- 
ment office before classifying or reclassifying an indi- 
vidual skilled in a critical war occupation. 

5. The Employment Service shall increase its activ- 
ities and facilities to the extent necessary to provide 
additional agricultural workers. 

At the same time, Commissioner McNutt also di- 
rected that: 

1. The War Production Board shall classify war 
plants and war products in the order of their urgency 
in the war program. 

2. The Farm Security Administration shall increase 
the number of mobile labor camps in order to make 
workers available to agriculture to achieve the “‘food 
for victory” objective. 

3. The Office of Defense Transportation and the 
Farm Security Administration shall assure adequate 
transportation facilities to move migrant agricultural 
workers. 


qPrevious to the announcement of these eight direc- 
tives, the War Manpower Commission had already 
taken a step toward stabilization of the labor market 
and prevention of needless flurries. Pointing to the 
1.5 million women registered with the United States 
Employment Service who are looking for work, the 
Commission said that no early necessity of a Nation- 
wide registration of all women was foreseen. 

Orderly integration of women workers dictates that 
the induction of women at this time should be along 
voluntary lines, utilizing first the women with indus- 
trial experience, and next training women who are 
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available for industrial work, the Manpower Com- 
mission said. 

In some war-industry communities with labor 
shortages there is need for immediate voluntary regis- 
tration and employment of women, and in these 
communities the U. S. Employment Service will move 
to increase placements of qualified women workers. 
In Connecticut, for example, State officials, in co- 
operation with the United States Employment Serv- 
ice, conducted a State-wide voluntary registration. 
Such action was taken because of the shortage of 
labor in several Connecticut cities. 


q The Commission’s recommendations regarding 
women were partially based on data submitted by 
local employment offices regarding employers’ esti- 
mates of hires. The data showed that in 12,500 
war-industry establishments, there was little immedi- 
ate prospect of a great increase in the hiring of women 
workers. Of a total of 675,000 hires which these firms 
said they would make by July 1, only 79,000 are 
expected to be women. These facts show that em- 
ployers have not changed their attitude toward 
accepting women in the many jobs for which they 
can be used. 

The survey showed, however, that these firms could 
use many more women, and undoubtedly will after 
the displaced and unemployed workers from civilian 
jobs are reemployed in the expanding war plants. 


q The humble stove—and other domestic cooking 
appliances—loomed large in the news of the month 
because their production was the first to be “‘con 
centrated” under a new wartime principle confining 
certain types of civilian production to a few plants 
and compelling all other plants in the industry to 
convert to war production or cease operation. The 
War Production Board ordered an end to the manu- 








facture of these goods by large producers after July 
31. A limited number of simplified models will be 
made by smaller companies for civilian use. 

One unusual feature of the order is that it forbids 
the manufacturer of the stoves in areas with stringent 
labor supplies. This provision, together with the 
cessation of stove production by the larger companies, 
is expected to release about 25,000 workers for war 
industry. 

The chart illustrates what the concentration order 
will do to this one industry. As these orders are 
issued for other industries, thousands of workers will 
be freed for war work. 


CONCENTRATING OUTPUT 
The Stove Industry 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY ACTIVITIES IN APRIL 


Placements: 

Initial Claims: 

Waiting Period Claims: 
Compensable Claims: 


Unemployment Compen- 
sation Payments: 


Active File: 








Rose to 605,350—19 percent above March. 
Rose to 751,793—27 percent above March. 
Rose to 566,658—12 percent above March. 
Dropped to 2,945,811—15 percent below March. 


Dropped to $36 million—16 percent below March. 
Dropped to 4.3 million—a decline of 4 percent from March. 
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MINORITIES—THEIR PROBLEMS AND YOURS 


IF YOURS IS a typical local office, every fifth person who enters it may be a Negro; every twelfth or thirteenth 
person has a foreign accent or a foreign-sounding name. Your active file abounds with names of German, 
Italian, Russian, Irish, Jewish, Mexican, Scotch, or Swedish origin. 

Your active file then probably represents a cross section of the American scene—a fact you can check by 
comparing your active file figures with those of the 1940 census. The 13 million Negroes, says the Bureau of the 
Census, constitute 9.8 percent of the total population of the United States; and of the 119,000,000 white population, 
11,400,000 persons, nearly 10 percent, are foreign-born. Among the white population, too, are other groups 
which, every local office knows, are handicapped occupationally; they are the 5 million Jews and the 3 million 
Spanish-Americans. Many of these are native Americans but nevertheless are discriminated against on the basis 
of religious affiliation or other nonoccupational characteristics. 

When an employer specifies “native, white, and gentile” on a work order or in an advertisement, he immediately 
eliminates from consideration workers constituting one-fourth of the entire population; if he changes “gentile” to 
‘*Protestant,”’ he eliminates also millions of Catholics, and perhaps thousands from other religious groups. The 
employer may even carry his discrimination further. He may say, ‘“‘Give me workers who come from the farms; 
none of your city types for me’’; and again millions of workers are eliminated from job opportunities. The 
President’s Committee on Fair Employment Practice reports that complaints come even from white Boston 
‘‘blue-bloods” who allege that they are refused employment because certain jobs in that area have, “for political 
reasons,” been reserved for the foreign-born. Even that original American—the Indian—is rejected for em- 
ployment because of his “‘red”’ skin. 

It is thus easy to see that each one of the entire population of 132 million Americans might be included in a 
minority group; and when discrimination is permitted toward one group, others, too, may become subjected to it. 

The ax of discrimination has fallen most heavily on four major groups of Americans. These peoples, their 
problems, and our problems in putting them to work are discussed below. 


xk kk *& 
duced four times as much cotton as the rest of the 


world. ‘Tobacco, rice, and sugar are also stories of 
achievement of Negro work. Such inventions as 


NEGROES : 


ALTHOUGH THE 1940 CENSUS shows that 











Negroes have left the rural areas of the South by 
the thousands, more than three-fourths of the Negroes 
still live in the South; and it is there that they have 
made one of their greatest contributions to our life. 
Negro labor made possible King Cotton and the 
culture of the South. After 1810 cotton production 
doubled every 10 years for the following three dec- 
ades. By 1840 Negro labor produced two-thirds 
of the world’s cotton supply, and by 1938 we pro- 





those by Banneker (first American clock), McCoy 
(lubricating devices for locomotives), and Woods 
(electrical air brakes) bear witness to Negro inventive 
genius. George Washington Carver is still enrich- 
ing our science and life with his discoveries in plant 
and soil research. 

As he did for cotton and tobacco, the Negro can 
bring precious billions of man-hours of labor to 
American Industry’s battle of production. 


*NoTE.—13,000,000 Negroes, 11,000,000 foreign-born, 5,000,000 Jews, 3,000,000 ‘‘Mexicans.” 
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Negroes constitute a far more important proportion 
not only of the total labor force, but of the unem- 
ployed and underemployed labor reserve than is com- 
monly realized. Thus in 1940 there were 5,600,000 
Negroes 14 years old and over, or nearly 11 percent of 
the total labor force. In terms of their respective num- 
bers there are more Negroes in the labor market than 
whites. In addition, Negro male and female workers 
enter the labor market earlier than whites and cease 
working at a later age. Although the result of un- 
equal employment opportunities, these two facts 
suggest the large manpower reserve inherent in the 
Negro population. 

Preferential hiring of white workers in most in- 
stances has had the effect of leaving a proportionately 
greater residue of available Negro workers. In Jan- 
uary 1942 the number of unemployed Negro job seek- 
ers dropped to about 640,000, a decrease of 36 percent 
from January 1941. By contrast, during the same 
period the number of unemployed white workers de- 
creased from 6.6 to 3.6 million, or 46 percent. 

The over-all increase in employment of Negroes 
during 1941, however, does not reflect a significant 
integration of Negroes into war industries, as can be 
seen from an analysis of Employment Service place- 
ments for the year. It is significant to note that during 
the third quarter of 1941, when Employment Service 
placements reached their highest peak, placements in 20 
selected war industries indicated that nonwhites, main- 
ly Negroes, had comprised only 3 percent of the total. 

Training schools follow the same pattern of dis- 
crimination in employment when they exclude groups 
that cannot be placed. As a result, Negroes have 
been given training in the narrow fields which corre- 
spond with those jobs in industry that are already open 
to them. Of all referrals to Vocational Education for 
National Defense preemployment courses made by the 
United States Employment Service during 1941, 
referrals of Negroes totaled less than 3 percent. A 
slight improvement in 1942 brought total enrollments 
for Negroes in preemployment and refresher courses 
on February 28, 1942, to 7,297, or approximately 4 
percent of the total while enrollments in supple- 
mentary courses numbered 2,053, or about 1 percent 
of the total. 


What Price Discrimination? 


The senseless waste of human resources and of 
training facilities, accompanied by serious community 
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dislocations that result, in part, from discrimination 
against Negroes, is graphically revealed in the situa- 
tion of a southern shipbuilding center, as reported to 
the United States Employment Service: 

Failure to utilize fully all available manpower 
caused the population to swell from 114,000 to 135,000 
within a year’s time. The results of this mushroom 
growth are reflected in an acute housing condition, 
with many beds utilized for double shifts; overtaxed 
educational facilities; swamped transportation; and a 
near-paralyzed municipality, whose health and sanita- 
tion facilities cannot cope with the threat of an 
epidemic. From 6,000 to 8,000 commuters are 
making daily trips as great as 78 miles, but the im- 
minence of the tire shortage may necessitate the 
‘moving in’ of these workers and their families. It is 
quite possible that many other workers and their 
families may prefer to move out to surrounding areas 
of great demand. Already shipyard employers report 
a high labor turn-over which is impeding production. 

These are the results of failure to use available 
Negro workers; yet there is little evidence of any 
relaxation of color specifications. 

It is estimated that approximately 24,000 addi- 
tional workers will be needed in this area by May 
1943, which means the in-migration of a minimum 
of 40,000 people. 

To date, training is not being given to Negroes 
because local authorities are reluctant to train per- 
sons whose chance for employment is scant. At the 
same time, however, the supply of white trainees is 
nearly exhausted. One class to train Negro arc 
welders has been approved by Washington officials, 
but there seems little likelihood of any guaranty of 
employment for these Negro trainees. 

Similar artificial shortages with correspondingly 
dire effects have been created in other cities. These 
cities continue to waste their local manpower and 
training facilities despite formidable labor shortages 
which threaten to impede production. In all of these, 
shipbuilding is the dominant war industry, with the 
exception of one center where aircraft shares the 
employment field. All cities have, to date, reported 
heavy in-migration due to employer specifications 
which prevent the hiring of Negro workers and in 
some cases of white workers who do not meet the high 
specifications involved. 

In one city, two large shipbuilding companies, which 
now employ Negroes in unskilled and semiskilled 
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capacities, report large demands for shipyard workers. 
At the same time, there are 6,000 Negro workers 
available in the active file of the United States Employ- 


ment Service in that city. Yet, local school authorities’ 


hesitate to train Negroes in that city in shipbuilding 
because they say “‘there is no demand for such workers.”’ 
Similarly, in three other southern centers, although 
there are a few Negroes employed in unskilled and 
semiskilled jobs in the shipyards, little or no training 
is being offered to the relatively large numbers of 
available Negro workers. Instead, workers are being 
brought in from other areas, thus creating serious 
community problems. 

In all of the areas referred to, a shortage of workers 
is likely, even with complete utilization of all of the 
available local supply, but the shortage would be less 
acute if all local workers were completely utilized. 


FOREIGN BORN: 


“WHETHER ONE TRACES his Americanism back 
three centuries to the Mayflower or three years to the 
steerage is not half so important as whether his Ameri- 
canism today is real and genuine. No matter on what 
various crafts we came here, we are all now in the 
same boat,” said Calvin Coolidge. 

This was as true back in the sixteenth century when 
the Spaniards began to settle in California and the 
Southwest as it is today. From 1820 to 1938 a con- 
stant stream of 38 million immigrants came to our 
shores. They supplied labor for our most vital indus- 
tries and contributed their genius to every other 
human activity. The Irish poured their efforts on the 
construction of the transcontinental railroad, with 
Chinese, Italians, and Mexican laborers helping. The 
stamina and physical endurance of Germans, Poles, 
and Slavs built our steel industry. Among the first 
to develop our coal mines of Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia were the Welsh and Scotch-Irish who to- 
gether with the Poles and Slavs helped make us chief 
coal producer of the world. Agriculture holds a 
great debt to the Germans, Swedes, Finns, and 
Czechs. In medicine, industry, commerce, arts and 
crafts, social progress, government, religion, and edu- 
cation the names of Yugoslavs, Jews, French, Armeni- 
ans, and every nationality under the sun hold prom- 
inent places. 

Remove the foreign-born from our economic life 
today and you will leave a gap which only 10 gener- 
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ations can fill—its genius perhaps only a millenium 
could replace. 

The 1940 census shows that our 11 million foreign- 
born come from 42 different countries. In cities in 
the East and North they constitute one of the most 
important reserves of workers. 

The war has aggravated many of the employment 
difficulties of these peoples. 

In reviewing this problem, Dr. Will Alexander, 
Chief, Minority Groups Service, has said that aliens, 
especially, have been subjected to great discrimi- 
nation. Their problem is not one of color or race, 
but the fact that they are unnaturalized workers, 
some from Axis countries, but many of them from 
United Nations. There are between four and five 
million people in America whose naturalization has 
not been completed. A great many of these workers 
have been for a long time on the pay rolls of our 
big industries. Among them are to be found some 
of our most highly skilled workers and even executives 
who have risen from the ranks of workers. 

The difficulties become acute for these unnaturalized 
workers because war always tends to create suspicion 
of hostility and antagonism toward those who are, 
in any sense, outsiders. There is no Federal law or 
regulation which prohibits the employment of aliens 
in war industries. There is merely a requirement 
that in the case of classified (secret, restricted, confi- 
dential, or aeronautical) contracts, the employer must 
first secure the consent of the Secretary of War or 
Secretary of the Navy before he may employ any given 
alien. Despite the fact that permits are granted by 
the Army and Navy in more than 90 percent of the 
requests received, some employers who were willing 
to ask permission for work permits for unnaturalized 
workers already on their pay rolls have hesitated to 
ask for such work permits for aliens seeking work. 
They prefer to hire new workers who do not have to 
be investigated and for whom special permission is 
not necessary. 

Not all defense contracts are secret, confidential, 
restricted, or aeronautical; yet some plants having 
ordinary war contracts attempt to apply the same proc- 
ess of exclusion of unnaturalized workers as is pre- 
scribed for plants with secret contracts. In addition, 
some plants which are engaged in producing ordinary 
civilian goods have already decided to dismiss all 
their unnaturalized workers. 

Many of the individuals who have been excluded 
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fought with the Allies in World War I. Some of 
them now have sons in the Army or Navy, and some 
foreign-born workers who have sons now fighting 
with our forces in the Pacific have been denied jobs. 

In numbers and in skills, these workers—some 
naturalized, some unnaturalized—are a very im- 
portant part of our labor supply, and we cannot 
get “all-out” production without using them. These 
exclusions frequently affect production at most 
crucial points. For example, many of the best 
tool makers in the country are among these un- 
naturalized and foreign-born. One great indus- 
trial concern, when it began to be converted from 
civilian to war production, found itself in difficulty 
because without special permission, it was not 
allowed to use many of its tool makers. 

These restrictions cannot but have their effect on 
morale and national unity. A considerable number 
of foreign-born thought they were naturalized and 
have only recently discovered that through some 
technicality, they are aliens. Most of them prize 
very highly their life in America, and though some 
of them have been careless in not completing their 
naturalization, are bitterly disappointed when they 
find that they cannot make their contribution to 
American victory. 

The President’s Committee on Fair Employment 
Practice is deeply concerned with complaints of the so- 
called “enemy aliens’ now seeking sanctuary here 
from Axis countries. Essentially loyal, many of these 
“enemy aliens,” if denied the right to work solely 
on the ground of their national origin, may become 
embittered and resentful and may be driven into the 
ranks of the hostile and potential saboteurs. 

The effect on our Allies in the exclusion of some of 
these workers from employment must also be noted. 
One distinguished British Engineer who had been an 
officer with the British Army at Dunkirk and who 
later was invalided came to this country after his 
recovery, and was denied employment in work in which 
he was an expert on the ground that he was an alien. 

Says Dr. Alexander: “These occurrences are diffi- 
cult for our Allies to understand, and for the nationals 
of these Allies who are in this country eager to help 
win the war they are difficult to accept.” 


Referring Foreign-Born 


In attempting to recruit and refer foreign-born 
and alien workers, local office personnel should 
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remember that there are no Federal statutes which 
prohibit employment of aliens within the territorial limits 
of the United States. Federal regulations provide only 
that contractors with classified war contracts must 
obtain permission to employ aliens from the Depart- 
ment awarding the contract. Thousands of aliens are 
now employed by such contractors under dispensations 
granted by the War and Navy Departments. Em- 
ployers obtain permission to use aliens by submitting 
questionnaires through Army or Navy contracting 
officers attached to war production plants. 

Because the employer is held responsible for com- 
plying with provisions of the law and is subject to a 
fine of $10,000, or 5 years’ imprisonment, or both, 
for violation, some employers arbitrarily require that 
all workers must be citizens and produce birth 
certificates. 

These types of discrimination are contrary to the 
public policy as expressed in the President’s message 
to Congress with respect to the employment of aliens. 

To prevent loss of valuable man-hours, and for 
other reasons employers may, under regulations, 
grant temporary employment pending receipt of evi- 
dence to persons who present reasonable assurance 
of citizenship. The Secretaries of the War and Navy 
have issued a joint statement to their prime and sub- 
contractors, recommending that temporary employ- 
ment be given to those present or prospective em- 
ployees who are unable to produce birth certificates, 
but who do produce reasonable assurance of citizen- 
ship, pending valid documentation of required evi- 
dence. 

United States Employment Service representatives 
have been calling the attention of both employers and 
workers to the fact that other types of identifying 
data, when properly documented, can be accepted 
in lieu of birth certificates. Some of these are: 

Hospital record of birth; physician’s record of 
birth; record of birth as found in local or State 
censuses; family Bible record of birth; baptismal, 
cradle roll, confirmation certificate, or other church 
record of birth; school record of birth date; birth date 
as revealed in Army, Navy, and Marine discharges; 
birth date as revealed in insurance policies; birth 
dates as recorded on types of documents such as 
driver’s license, marriage records, voting registration 
records, employment records, birth certificates of 
one’s child, and records of professional, social, or 
fraternal organizations. 
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Said the President: 

“I urge all private employers to adopt a sane policy 
regarding aliens and foreign-born citizens, and to re- 
member that the sons of the ‘foreigners’ they dis- 
charged may be among those who fought . . . so 
valiantly at Pearl Harbor or in the Philippines. 

“There is no law providing against employment of 
aliens except in special defense work of a secret nature, 
and even in such work the employer may hire an alien 
with the permission of the Army or Navy, depending 
on the contract.” 

This is the policy of the Government, and this policy 
will enable us to reach maximum production and give 
to the country the greatest possible protection against 
division, disloyalty, and sabotage. 


SPANISH AMERICANS: 


SCATTERED THROUGHOUT the whole south- 
west section of the country are 3 million Mexicans and 
Spanish-Americans familiarly grouped as “‘Mexicans.”’ 
This group includes not only Mexican nationals but 
also Spanish-American descendants of some of the 
earliest settlers of the country. Chiefly because they 
dwell outside the large industrial areas, this group is 
at a disadvantage in obtaining war-production em- 
ployment and training opportunities. 

The worth of these Americans to our life however can 
hardly be estimated. Although now regarded prin- 
cipally as an invaluable source of labor for beets, corn, 
wheat, and other farm products, Spanish-Americans 
have a heritage steeped in great social, religious, and 
political glory. Spanish architecture, the breeding of 
horses and Andalusian cattle, methods of irrigation, 
the fruit-growing industry, contributions to our song, 
crafts, music, and language—these are but a few of the 
gifts of these people and their ancestors. During 
World War I, ‘‘Mexicans” furnished many workers 
for factories, ships, mines, and farms. 

Yet discrimination against these workers is a long- 
standing evil. Partly because of the differences in 
color and the eccentricity of the language spoken by 
the old Spanish segment, they have had difficulty in 
finding a place in the labor market. Moreover, be- 
cause little concern has existed for their economic 
grievances, they are often resentful and suspicious of 
the good faith of the democracy in which they live. 

While the labor demand of war industry is over- 
coming discrimination against some minority groups, 
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many signs indicate that there is a worsening of the 
economic condition of these “Mexicans” in the 
Southwest. Private construction work which normally 
occupies a large proportion of this group is now 
on the wane; there has also been considerable disem- 
ployment among them due to curtailment of civilian 
goods, especially in the textile, furniture, and leather 
industries. 

In some instances Mexican nationals have been 
discharged from industries which are converting to 
war production and expanding. This phenomenon 
is due either to misinterpretation—and sometimes 
abuse—of the Government’s policy covering employ- 
ment of aliens, or not infrequently to warped inter- 
pretations of State labor codes. Contractors claim 
inability to employ aliens on public works construc- 
tion. Exemptions under the labor codes are not 
taken advantage of. Employers dislike or are unwill- 
ing to enter into controversies on exemption claims, 
and they dislike the alleged ‘“‘red tape’? involved in 
filing reports setting forth the nature of the emergency 
justifying the exemption. Consequently, wholesale 
dismissal of Mexican nationals from construction 
projects has been reported. Mexicans are appre- 
hensive of their future status. They fear that as 
public works projects replace private construction 
there may be total disemployment for noncitizen 
groups. 

Sharp indignation has been expressed both in the 
Mexican press and in public meetings against these 
practices, and there have been recent indications 
that Nazi propagandists have been capitalizing on 
this and other aspects of discrimination against 
Mexicans to discourage Mexican support of and 
participation in the war effort. 

The Secretaries of Labor, War, and the Navy 
have recommended that at least insofar as the 
provisions of State labor codes affect the employment 
of friendly aliens, they should be suspended for the 
duration of the war, in order not to restrict the labor 
supply. 

Unless such action is taken, disemployment will 
continue in this segment of our population, working a 
serious injustice on these people and creating a 
breeding ground for enemy propaganda. 

Restrictions in some State laws are inconsistent with 
Federal policy respecting the employment of non- 
citizens as enunciated by President Roosevelt. At 
the same time, they handicap efforts of labor supply 
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officials to integrate workers into war production, 
and prejudice the chances of success of the Office 
of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs which 
is attempting to promote good will among the nations 
of the Western Hemisphere. 


JEWS: 


ALTHOUGH NEARLY HALF the number of 
Americans of Jewish faith live on the Atlantic seaboard 
from New York to Baltimore, practically every city, 
town, and village in the United States has had its 
contribution of Jewish brawn and brains. The Jewish 
farm population totals about 100,000. Jews are en- 
gaged in mining, lumbering, fishing, and they are 
entering the steel, automobile, shipbuilding, and 
rubber industries. 

Their greatest efforts in the past, however, have 
been concentrated in the wholesale and retail dis- 
tribution fields, the needle and garment trades, a 
considerable number of construction and mainte- 
nance occupations—painters, plumbers, carpenters, 
tinsmiths—and in the arts and the professions. 

Several centuries of history account for this con- 
centration of economic life. During the Middle 
Ages, the Jew, confined to the ghetto and subjected 
to restrictive legislation, was unable to pursue the 
vocations open to others. In many countries he 
was denied the right to own or occupy agricultural 
land or to hold membership in the guilds, the groups 
which controlled the technical crafts. He was thus 
forced to engage for the most part in commerce and 
trade. 

Although Jews now enjoy greater freedom in their 
economic activities, at least in democratic countries, 
traditional occupational patterns to which they had to 
conform throughout the centuries still tend to persist 
because of prejudiced hiring policies. Even in the 
United States certain fields of endeavor are practically 
closed to them. Jews, therefore, lean strongly to such 
professions as medicine, dentistry, and the law, where 
they can “hang out their own shingles” and are not 
subjected to the prejudices of employers. 

The endless chain of “‘We don’t hire Jews because 
they aren’t skilled” (charged by employers) and “No 
use training Jews because they aren’t hired” (as 
explained by training officials) needs to be broken, 
so that the labor market may be strengthened with 
the work contribution of this minority group. 

The extent of discrimination against Jews can be 
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measured not only by the persistent reports in State 
labor market surveys, but also by the unemployment 
figures of New York City. Of nearly 500,000 New 
York City jobless workers, about half are estimated 
to be Jews. In this huge unemployed reserve are to 
be found thousands of carpenters, plumbers, tinsmiths, 
and electricians who could be easily converted to war 
work. 

Cases brought before the President’s Committee on 
Fair Employment Practice also show that large num- 
bers of Jewish workers are excluded from war indus- 
tries. Exceptionally well qualified chemists and en- 
gineers have been excluded from war plants primarily 
because of their Jewish faith. 

Increase in employers’ restrictions against nonciti- 
zens and foreign-born generally has further accentu- 
ated discrimination against the Jewish workers. Not 
only are the recent-German Jewish refugees, hostile 
as they are to Hitler, banned by these restrictions, 
but a substantial number of the Jews in the labor 
market in this country are discriminated against 
because their parents were foreign-born. Employers 
insist either upon citizenship or upon native-born 
persons for their workers. Among the German 
Jewish refugees are many highly skilled artisans, 
machinists, engineers, and chemists who could make 
an invaluable contribution to the labor market. 

Discrimination exists on the part of defense training 
schools when they exclude applicants “who cannot 
be placed.” In a study recently made of 15 defense 
training schools, it was revealed that Jewish youth 
are among the last to be accepted for training despite 
the Government’s pronouncements on Federal voca- 
tional training policy. This situation is not due to 
any prejudice on the part of teachers or supervisors, 
but to the difficulty in placing Jewish trainees in the 
labor market. 

Both vocational educators and employers have tes- 
tified against the myth that Jews have no aptitude 
for industry jobs. Like other typical Americans, they 
may be dull or brilliant, mechanically apt or inapt, 
skilled or unskilled—depending not on their faith or 
ancestry, but on their individual ability and training. 
With the present high standard of training facilities, 
not experience but aptitude for a type of work may 
be the criterion of the worker’s value. If the bars of 
prejudice are lowered and training is made available 
to them, the Jews will contribute many skills in 
industrial fields. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF TRAINING MINORITIES 


THE BEGINNING of a chain of discriminatory 
practices is described thus in a recent labor market 
report from Connecticut: ; 

“Employer specifications have generally been 
relaxed. However, Negroes and certain nationality 
groups are not readily employable in these plants 
because none of them possess required skills.” 

This charge of employers that they cannot employ 
minorities for production because they are unskilled, 
counters the fact that minorities are, in many cases, 
excluded from training opportunities because there is 
no employer demand for them. Thus begins a 
vicious circle which must be broken by intelligent 
action on the part of the United States Employment 
Service. 


A Vicious Circle 


Because the supply of ‘‘acceptable” white potential 
trainees is depleted, it becomes increasingly important 
to pay special attention to those groups which are 
unemployed or underemployed because of lack of 
training opportunity. For example, in the New 
England States and in New York City, there are 
thousands of Italians, Jews, and other minorities 
available to fill training classes. Similarly, in the 
Southern States, thousands of Negroes are eager 
for training but only a small number has been given 
training because of employers’ reluctance to hire 
them even after they are trained. 

An illustration of the underutilization of the supply 
of potential trainees is gained from an analysis of 
enrollments in Vocational Education for National 
Defense classes. 

Cumulative enrollments covering the period from 
July 1941 through February 1942 indicate that in the 
Southern States, east of the Mississippi, where 
Negroes constitute from one-third to one-half of the 
population and of the total labor force, the percentage 
of Negroes in preemployment defense training classes 
ranged from 0.6 percent in Florida to 6.3 percent in 
South Carolina. West of the Mississippi the pro- 
portions were slightly higher, ranging from 1.2 
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percent in Texas to 10 percent in Arkansas. The 
largest numbers of Negro enrollments were shown in 
the Great Lakes region (Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
and Ohio) where 46 percent of all Negro enrollments 
were concentrated, and in New York, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, and the District of Columbia which 
total another 28 percent; thus 74 percent of all Negro 
enrollments were concentrated in 8 States. From 
this it is clear that a large reservoir of workers has 
not been given an opportunity to participate in the 
defense training program. 

Earl Dickerson, member of the President’s Com- 
mittee on Fair Employment Practice, has suggested 
to the War Production Board that 50,000 Negroes be 
trained for service in war industries. If such a pro- 
gram is adopted, it will permit Negroes to occupy 
a more equitable place in war production. 

Reports from industries which have hired minority 
workers indicate that given training, they can become 
efficient and skillful workers. These reports, likewise, 
reveal that no friction between workers has resulted. 
For example, one of Chicago’s largest firms says: 
‘“Negroes have proved very satisfactory and very 
capable in our shops. They are good mechanics. 
Most of those in our shops have been trained in indus- 
trial schools.”? Such reports substantiate the fact that 
minorities are trainable and that they can be hired 
without disturbance of normal employee relations. 


Training for All 


Local office personnel can forthrightly demand, 
through the local councils of administrators, that all 
available persons of whatever race or creed be trained. 
Such a position becomes not only valid but imperative; 
the supply of skilled and semiskilled workers in 
practically all areas is depleted so that clearance can 
no longer be depended upon to fill vacancies. The 
only sure means of meeting anticipated employer 
needs is to begin now to train every available worker. 
As employer specifications continue to relax the 
United States Employment Service must have the 
qualified workers ready to take their places in industry. 
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THE PROGRESS WE’VE MADE 


THE LARGEST REPRESENTATION of Negroes 
in the war industries is in such fields as the produc- 
tion of iron and steel, shipbuilding and ship repair, 
and in the converted automobile industry now pro- 
ducing principally tanks and aircraft parts. The 
induction of Negroes into aircraft and the plants 
manufacturing munitions and small arms is beginning 
to increase. 

In the iron and steel industry the problem is mainly 
one of upgrading. The War Production Board has 
been at work on this objective with a number of the 
iron and steel concerns. One of them recently said: 
“We do not differentiate between racial groups in 
upgrading and training activities; consequently, 
colored personnel are receiving the same training 
accorded white personnel.” 


Navy Yards Lead 


Navy yards have led the way in shipbuilding in the 
use of Negroes in all types of occupations. In Sep- 
tember 1940, approximately 6,000 Negroes were 
employed in United States navy yards. One year 
later the number had risen to approximately 14,000. 
This trend has continued, and the occupational dis- 
tribution in most cases is encouraging. In private 
shipyards good illustrations of progress are furnished by 
several large shipbuilding concerns in the East and 
by yards in the East Bay section of San Francisco. 
In December 1941 these yards employed a total of 
approximately 6,952 Negroes. In April 1942 they 
employed 12,820 Negroes. In addition, one ship- 
building company has started a training program 
which will introduce Negroes to all of the skilled 
crafts in the industry. It expects that its total Negro 
employment will go from 2,000 to approximately 
5,000. Another eastern company has begun to 
admit Negroes to its paid training courses. In New 
Orleans one concern will train 2,500 Negro ship- 
building workers for immediate employment; 40 per- 
cent of its ultimate peak in personnel will be Negroes. 
Other Gulf, West Coast, and Great Lakes shipping 


concerns are making progress, but not so rapidly as 
those mentioned. In many shipyards it is still diffi- 
cult to find jobs for Negroes in some of the essential 
or critical occupations. 


Negroes in Aircraft 


The aircraft industry had virtually no Negroes in 
1940. In May 1942, 14 major aircraft concerns em- 
ployed 3,300 Negroes. In 49 plants there were 5,300 
Negroes, still a negligible fraction of the total workers 
employed. Especially significant is the fact that 
one of the largest aeronautical companies has hired 
Negro personnel representatives in three of its 
plants. As the aircraft industry takes on greater 
numbers of women, the problem of securing employ- 
ment for Negro women will come more sharply into 
focus. At present there are practically no Negro 
women employed in this type of work. 

Industries devoted to the manufacture of small 
arms and explosives still do not employ Negroes in 
production occupations. Nevertheless, even here 
some progress can be reported. Six plants in Ohio, 
Illinois, Missouri, Colorado, and Indiana, which are 
not yet in full production, employ 3,000 Negroes. 
It is expected that approximately 3,000 to 4,000 
Negroes will be employed at an Indiana ordnance 
plant, when it reaches peak production. The con- 
cern estimates that 80 percent of the colored employees 
will be women. The company at present has 540 
Negro employees, 432 of whom are explosive operators. 
Four Negro chemists are also at work in the plant. 
A Missouri ordnance plant has hired two Negroes for 
personnel duties. It currently employs 600 Negroes 
and will reach a peak load of 4,000 Negroes. Three 
Negro physicians and 12 nurses will be hired, and 75 
percent of the new employees will be women. 

The machine-tool industry gives signs of beginning 
to consider Negro workers, but as yet it is not possi- 
ble to be optimistic. Considerably more cooperation 
from plants and unions is needed than has been 
forthcoming in the past. 
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YOUR GOVERNMENT FIGHTS DISCRIMINATION 


THE PRESENT CONCERN of the United States 
Government in regard to minority groups in the 
labor market goes back to the first year of the defense 
program when discrimination loomed as a detriment 
to adequate labor supplies and a threat to national 
unity. Those responsible for the development of 
labor policy immediately took the position that 
there should be no discrimination. 

The first official step taken was the appointment 
(in July 1940) of a staff member in the Labor Division 
of the former National Defense Advisory Commission 
to develop policies for the integration of Negro work- 
ers into the training and employment phases of 
defense production. 

At about the same time the United States Office of 
Education directed that in the expenditure of Federal 
funds for vocational training for defense, there should 
be no discrimination on account of race, creed, or 
color. 

Shortly thereafter (August 31, 1940) the National 
Defense Advisory Commission stipulated that workers 
should not be discriminated against; and further 
emphasis was given to that policy in President 
Roosevelt’s message to Congress on the defense pro- 
gram on September 15, 1940. 

The policy of nondiscrimination was again under- 
scored, when on October 7, 1940, Congress included 
in the legislation appropriating money for defense 
training the provision that: “No trainee under the 
foregoing appropriation shall be discriminated against 
because of sex, race, or color; and where separate 
schools are required by law for separate population 
groups, to the extent needed for trainees of such 
groups, equitable provision shall be made for facilities 
for training of like quality.” 

On January 3, 1941, regional and field training- 
within-industry representatives were instructed to 
pay special attention to the question of Negro workers 
in upgrading and apprentice programs in defense 
plants. 

Outstanding among the effective measures to 
overcome discrimination, was Mr. Hillman’s special 
letter of April 11, 1941, to all holders of defense con- 
tracts, asking for the removal of all bans against 
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qualified and competent Negro workers in defense 
industries. This letter stated: ‘‘All holders of defense 
contracts are urged to examine their employment 
and training policies at once to determine whether or 
not these policies make ample provision for the full 
utilization of available and competent Negro workers. 
Every available source of labor capable of producing 
defense material must be tapped in the present 
emergency.” 

In April 1941 Mr. Hillman created two new units 
to deal with minority groups, i. e., the Negro Employ- 





LONG PREVIOUS to the country’s war pro- 
duction program, the United States Employ- 
ment Service had adopted measures to minimize 
discriminatory labor practices. 

Special Service Sections had been set up to 
take care of employment problems of veterans, 
youth, the physically handicapped, and the 
Negro. With the advent of war and its demands 
on our labor resources the United States Em- 
ployment Service realizing that there must be a 
greater utilization of the Negro manpower of the 
country, reorganized the scope of operations of 
the Negro Placement Service, and broadened 
its services to include minority groups of other 
racial strains. Personnel were assigned to the 
regional offices to work in close cooperation with 
the Bureau of Employment Security regional 
representatives and State officials on placement 
problems of minority groups. These special 
representatives also maintain a close relation- 
ship with all functional agencies on all matters 
respecting training and placement of minority 
group workers in war plants. 

The United States Employment Service is 
especially concerned with the development of 
employer-relations techniques which will in- 
crease employer acceptance of minority group 
workers. Its major emphasis therefore is on 
local office operations. 
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ment and Training Branch and the Minority Groups 
Branch in the Labor Division of OPM.! 

The primary aim of the Negro Employment and 
Training Branch is to help Negro workers participate 
in the training and employment opportunities of the 
national defense program. Working closely with the 
Minority Groups Branch, this unit is charged with 
responsibility for removing employment barriers 
erected against competent and available Negro 
workers either by employers or by labor organizations. 


1 Transferred to War Manpower Commission by Executive 
Order 9139 dated April 18, 1942. 
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This Branch investigates complaints involving Negro 
workers which have been filed with the President’s 
Committee on Fair Employment Practice (see Execu- 
tive order 8802, p. 3 of cover), and seeks to adjust 
employment difficulties. On the other hand, when 
no solution of a complaint filed with the Negro Em- 
ployment and Training Branch is obtained by it, 
the case is certified to the President’s Committee 
for further action. 

In addition to investigating complaints and executing 
labor supply assignments, the Negro Employment and 








“ONE OF THOSE THINGS?” 


LOCAL OFFICE PERSONNEL will note how the 
reasons for discriminatory hiring practices frequently 
melt in the light of discussion—public or private. Take 
one case brought before the President’s Committee on 
Fair Employment Practice early this year. 

The employment practices of one aviation engine 
plant were questioned by the President’s Committee 
because of numerous complaints of Jewish and Negro 
students who finished defense training classes at a 
technological institute and who failed to secure em- 
ployment at the plant; and because a Negro skilled 
worker alleged that he had been informed that he 
could be offered employment only in a custodial 
capacity. 

At the hearings the company’s personnel manager 
admitted that in selecting men from the institute, 
students of defense classes were required to fill out 
application blanks on which inquiry was made as to 
their race and religion, but that this question was 
asked to get “‘just as much of a picture of the men”’ as 
could be secured. Of the 321 hired, the manager 
said, 62 boys were of Jewish faith. Of these 27 had 
indicated their religious affiliation in application 
blanks, while 35 “were assumed to be Jewish.” 
Subsequent careful investigation by the Committee 
disclosed that only 10 of the 35 were in fact of Jewish 
origin or religion. 

The personnel manager further admitted that 
there were five Negro students in the classes the 
plant was interested in, who filled out applications, 
were interviewed, but that none of them was accepted. 


Commenting on the fact that all the Negroes had 
grades within the range of students hired, the per- 
sonnel manager said that grades were only one detail 
in the whole picture. But why did the plant fail 
to select a Negro who had the highest grade in 
his section, a higher grade than any hired from his 
section? To this question the answer was: “It was 
‘just one of those things that could happen’ in 
making a selection from a large number of persons.” 

After all the evidence had been considered the Presi- 
dent’s Committee declared that the failure to hire 
any of the Negro students among the students hired 
is prima facie evidence that these Negroes were dis- 
criminated against solely because of their race in 
violation of the provisions of Executive Order No. 
8802 and that this finding of discriminatory practice 
is not rebutted by the explanation that this failure 
““was just one of those things” or the fact that the 
plant has Negroes employed in custodial and service 
capacities. 

Corporation officials were directed to give written 
instructions to each of their employment interviewers 
on full compliance with the provisions of Executive 
Order No. 8802. 

The Committee also instructed the plant “‘to give 
written notice to all employment agencies to which 
they submit orders, including the United States 
Employment Service, advising that the plant will 
accept applicants for all classifications of employ- 
ment without regard to race, color, creed, or national 
origin.” 
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Training Branch expands job opportunities for Negro 
workers by: 

1. Visiting industrial employers for the purpose of 
facilitating the employment of qualified and available 
Negro workers. 

2. Surveying training facilities in various communi- 
ties to assure compliance with Federal policy on vo- 
cational training. 

3. Maintaining contact with the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security and the United States Employment 
Service to secure the placement of Negro workers 
through approved governmental agencies. 

The Minority Groups Branch has been assigned the 
task of working toward the integration into war em- 
ployment of all qualified members of racial minority 
groups other than Negroes. Working closely with the 
Negro Employment and Training Branch, this Branch 
investigates complaints involving minority groups 
which have been filed with the President’s Com- 
mittee on Fair Employment Practice. It also refers 
to the President’s Committee those cases which it 
has been unable to adjust. : 

The work of this branch involves: 

1. Contacts with industrial employers regarding 
employment policies and the adjustment of such 
policies to include minority groups. 

2. Continual contact with the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security and the United States Employment 
Service for the referral of members of minority 
groups and the physically handicapped to defense jobs. 

3. Cooperation with organizations representing 
minority groups and with labor unions where interests 
are involved in the employment of racial minority 
groups. 

President Roosevelt again placed the full support 
of his office behind efforts to remove discriminatory 
practices, in a memorandum to Mr. Knudsen and 
Mr. Hillman dated June 12, 1941, in which he said: 
“Our Government cannot countenance continued 
discrimination against American citizens in defense 
production. Industry must take the initiative in 
opening the doors of employment to all loyal and 
qualified workers regardless of race, creed, color, or 
national origin. American workers, both organized 
and unorganized, must be prepared to welcome the 
general and much-needed employment of fellow 
workers of all racial and nationality origins in defense 
industries.” 

President Roosevelt on June 25, 1941, implemented 
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his memorandum by issuing Executive Order 8802 
(see p. 3 of cover) reaffirming a policy of full par- 
ticipation in the defense program by all persons, 
regardless of race, creed, color, or national origin, and 
creating the Committee on Fair Employment Practice. 

Valid complaints to the Committee on Fair Em- 
ployment Practice may culminate in Committee 
investigations and hearings, after which the Com- 
mittee issues its findings and recommendations or 
directives looking toward correction of the grievances. 
Hundreds of complaints are received weekly; they 
relate to all types of industry and all sizes of industry, 
large, medium and small; they relate to the office 
worker as well as the worker in industry. They 
come from American Indians, refugees, aliens, Negroes, 
Jews, Puerto Ricans, Greeks, Italians, Germans, and 
from members of the smaller religious sects; they 
include every aggrieved worker who is denied work 
opportunities. 

Where complaints against a private war industry 
which has a contract with a Government agency 
cannot be settled directly by the Committee, the 
Committee may call upon the War, Navy, or other 
contract-giving agency to take such steps as will 
compel the private contractor to live up to the Execu- 
tive Order. In addition a company involved in a 
complaint is required to file with the Committee a 
monthly report setting forth data on new workers 
and on the upgrading of workers. 

The why’s, how’s, and wherefore’s of discrimina- 
tion come to the surface at many of the hearings. 
The story of one case is published on page 12. 
In its findings the Committee has thus far made 
determinations and issued directives as follows: 

The fact that a particular defense contractor does 
not employ members of minority groups, or employs 
them only in insignificant numbers, lends support to 
the conviction that members of minorities are dis- 
criminated against in their effort to secure employ- 
ment. 

Companies must cease and desist from submitting 
orders to public or private employment agencies in 
which they give specifications as to race, creed, color, 
or national origin. They must also give written 
notice to all employment agencies to which they 
submit orders, including the offices of the United 
States Employment Service, advising that they will 
accept applicants for all classifications of employ- 
ment without regard to race, creed, color, or national 
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origin. Copies of such notices are to be transmitted 
to the Committee. 

The practice of some defense contractors of employ- 
ing members of minority groups as laborers or in 
custodial work regardless of their particular skills is 
held to be a direct violation of the provisions of 
Executive Order No. 8802 and companies are asked 
to institute hiring, upgrading, and promotional pro- 
cedures which will insure the employment of workers 
in line with Federal policy. 

Members of minority groups are to be employed 
according to their individual skills in the same manner 
and on the same terms and conditions as other 
Americans. Where some employees object to working 
with members of minorities, the Committee should 
be so advised, and that where objecting employees 
are members of a union having an employment agree- 
ment with the plant, such objections should also be 
communicated to the proper local and national offices 
of such union. 

A company may not engage in discriminatory 
employment practices either in hiring or in directing 
the admission policy of vocational training schools, 
over which the corporation has general control. The 
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committee upon finding that such discrimination has 
been practiced, may direct the corporation to employ 
the rejected applicant in line with his qualifications if 
he is still available for employment. 

The mere say-so by a contractor that he does not 
discriminate will not effectuate the national policy of 
nondiscrimination. A company or corporation in- 
volved in a hearing is required to file with the Com- 
mittee a monthly report setting forth data on the 
number and classification of new workers employed by 
it, the number and classification of minority groups 
workers included in the group, and the number and 
classification of workers upgraded. 

Paul V. McNutt, Chairman of the new War Man- 
power Commission, has time after time lashed out 
against un-American discrimination and in recent 
statements has emphasized his views on the policy 
set down by the WPB, the Fair Employment Practices 
Committee, and the President of the United States. 

Said Mr. McNutt recently: “‘Prejudices against the 
employment of minority groups must be put aside. 
We cannot allow petty likes and dislikes to hamper 
the war effort.” 


WHAT WE CAN DO 


AMALGAMATING MINORITY WORKERS in- 
to production and training programs demands 
recognition by every United States Employment 
Service employee that the national policy of our 
country is to abolish discrimination because it ham- 
pers and impedes war production. Our _ responsi- 
bility to the public we serve is to work to the utmost 
to implement this policy on the local office front. 
Therefore, the task demands of every local office 
manager and his staff: 
%* 1. Conviction that all available workers must be 
utilized if war production is not to be hampered. 
Start with your own community. What is discrimi- 
nation doing in your town? Is it depriving war 
contractors of workers? Is it forcing in-migration of 
“acceptable” workers, overtaxing all community 
facilities? Is it leaving pools of unemployed? Is it 
creating dissatisfaction among those who are suffer- 
ing from discrimination leaving them lukewarm to 
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the urgency of our times? Are they losing faith in 
you and in the United States Employment Service, 
as an agency of the Federal Government? If any of 
these things are taking place in your community, 
there should be no further doubt of the need for 
action against discrimination. 

Become convinced that breaking down restrictive 
specifications is not a “‘lost cause.” Labor market 
forces of supply and demand are operating in favor 
of that end. Capacity production calls for utiliza- 
tion of all workers; we cannot outproduce the Axis if 
we neglect to use workers comprising from one-fifth 
to one-quarter of our population. 

% 2. Initiative to use every facility of the United 
States Employment Service to break down barriers 
against any group of workers. 

Talk to minority workers about employer problems 
of utilizing them and talk to employers about the 
minority workers. Think only in terms of the worker’s 
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skill, his usefulness in the production line, and his 
loyalty to our country. Forget the color of his skin, 
his religion, or his ancestry. 

In a community where traditional intolerances still 
exist, the local office which insists on the new non- 
discriminatory policy may well be regarded as a trail 
blazer. The swift-moving events of war, however, 
and the intense need for greater masses of workers to 
man all possible war jobs, will soon justify these 
pioneering efforts. Advance leadership of local offices 
in insisting on utilization of all workers will even- 
tually win appreciation even from those who are now 
unwilling to accept the national policy of nondiscrimi- 
nation. 

% 3. Imagination to draw upon your personal re- 
sources and ingenuity to do a worthwhile job in com- 
batting minority discrimination. 

Once convinced of our responsibility as Federal 
employees to carry out established Government policy, 
the objective becomes clear, and can be achieved 
through regular channels of the U. S. Employment 
Service. Although the degree of complexity of the 


Wisconsin Puts 
Minorities To 


Work 


THE U. S. EMPLOYMENT SERVICE in Wisconsin 
has had a comparatively small minority problem and 
that is being solved, as is shown by the number of 
applicants from Wisconsin minorities who are going 
to work in defense industries. 

The Indians are Wisconsin’s largest minority group. 
Several thousand Chippewas, Oneidas, Menominees, 
and Winnebagoes live in the northern part of the 
State. There are four reservations. Districts of the 
United States Employment Service having chiefly to 
do with placement of Indians are Ashland, Eau Claire, 
Green Bay, Rhinelander, and Superior. The man- 
agers and staffs of these local offices have pushed the 
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problem varies in each community, the underlying 
pattern is approximately the same and can be met 
with similar procedures. 

1. We should follow this single criterion in job 
referrals—can the applicant do the job? 

2. We should use the careful interviewing and place- 
ment techniques which have been developed by the 
United States Employment Service to successfully 
place qualified minority workers. This means fitting 
the right worker—irrespective of his racial character- 
istics or religious affiliation—into the right job so that 
he can be of greatest service to his employer. 

3. If efforts to combat discrimination bog down 
because of the failure of employers, labor organiza- 
tions, or Government agencies (national or local) 
to adhere to the national policy, local offices should 
follow established procedures for reporting the failure 
to the regional offices and to Washington. 

4. Give other communities the benefit of your 
experiences by contributing to the EMPLOYMENT 
Security Review significant efforts to combat dis- 
crimination and their results. 


employment of the Indians and have largely suc- 
ceeded in overcoming whatever opposition employers 
had to hiring them. 

The Ashland office recently had an order for 100 
skilled carpenters and dock builders to work on dry 
dock construction at an Atlantic coast naval base. 
Previously the employer concerned—a New York 
contractor—had refused to consider the hiring of 
Indians. This time, however, the Ashland staff, com- 
mending the skill, training, and steady habits of the 
Indians, persuaded the employer to interview a few 
Chippewas from the Bad River and Red Cliff Reser- 
vations. 

After prescreening by the Ashland Employment 
Service staff, the best qualified Indians were turned 
over to the employer’s representative. Not only were 
they immediately hired, but more Indians were re- 
quested. Out of the 100 placements made on this 
job, 39 were Indians. Out of 45 Indians called in, 
39 got jobs. Latest reports from the east Coast indicate 
the tribesmen are well regarded; two have been pro- 
moted to foremen. 

The placement of these Chippewas did much to 
relieve the feeling of discrimination held by the 
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Indians and by the Indian Agency superintendent at 
Ashland. It also helped to erase any discrimination of 
local employers against these workmen. 

Last October the Ashland office succeeded in placing 
nine Indians on the naval base project at Newfound- 
land. These workmen were carpenters, bulldozer 
operators, and tractor operators. 

At Green Bay the Employment Service manager 
reported Indians, many of them from the Menominee 
and Oneida Reservations, have never been discrim- 
inated against. A number have been placed as 
welders and as shipfitters’ helpers in the Green Bay 
and Sturgeon Bay ship- and boat-building concerns. 
In this northeastern portion of the State, Indians 
also find employment in the lumber industry and as 
farm hands. One relief agency for Indian clients is 
closing because most of its former applicants are now 
employed. 

At the ore- and grain-shipping city of Superior 
no special Indian problem was reported. In a survey 
last fall, war industry employers at Superior signified 
their willingness to hire minority people if they were 
referred. The Chippewas and members of other 
tribes in northwestern Wisconsin have an excellent 
reputation as construction workers. 

The local office at Rhinelander, near the Lac du 
Flambeau Reservation, has had very little trouble 
placing Indians in resort work, which is one of the 
district’s principal business activities. One club, 
owned by a group of wealthy Chicagoans, tried 
Indian workers as an experiment and continued to 
call for them. The tribesmen also have been widely 
used, with great satisfaction, on construction and 
other outdoor jobs. 

The Eau Claire district includes the Lac Oreilles 
Reservation. Recruitment of Indians is expected in 
connection with that district’s war effort, which in- 
cludes a 30-million dollar ordnance plant. 

Negroes, of whom there are about 12,000 in Wis- 
consin, form the only other minority of any size. 
Most of them are concentrated in Milwaukee and 
in the manufacturing city of Beloit, on the Illinois 
State line. In Milwaukee, leaders of the race charged 
there was discrimination against the hiring of Negroes. 
A complaint was sent to the President’s Committee on 
Fair Employment Practice, which ordered several of 
the city’s leading war-industry firms to cease the 
alleged discrimination. 

In Beloit, where 1,500 Negroes live, the local 
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Employment Service office has succeeded in persuad- 
ing some employers to use colored applicants on 
iobs where only white men were previously hired. 
Most of these were in foundry occupations, includ- 
ing shake-out work, chipping and core-room opera- 
tions, where teams of men are employed. In several 
cases the employers reported they were better satisfied 
with their Negro workers than with white referrals 
for this type of labor.—James F. Wattace, Jnforma- 
tional Service Section, United States Employment Service 
for Wisconsin. 


Hopeful Change 
in Local . 
Attitudes 


ST. LOUIS, on the Mason and Dixon line, is faced 
with a fairly complex problem in dealing with em- 
ployers who discriminate against minority groups. 
The psychological and emotional background of its 
mixed and variegated population differs so vastly that 
where one employer will discriminate against a par- 
ticular group another will have no feeling whatsoever 
against this same group. Since the United States has 
felt the pinch of war-born labor shortages, however, 
and absolute use of available labor has become im- 
perative, United States Employment Service place- 
ment and order activities reflect a hopeful change in 
local attitudes. 

The St. Louis office experiences no difficulty in the 
referral of Jews, many of whom have been taken into 
war-effort industries. Similarly, aliens and natural- 
ized citizens—emigres from friendly and enemy coun- 
tries—have been put to work upon approval of the 
plant protection office. In one instance governmental 
approval followed within 48 hours after a plant pro- 
tection office agreed to the hiring of an alien. 

Our most difficult minority problem is that of dis- 
crimination and prejudice against the Negro worker. 
It is with the solution of this problem that we are 
chiefly concerned. 

Prejudice toward Negro workers is found in the 
employers themselves, in their employees, and in the 
public with whom the employers deal. Workers will 
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lose their prejudice if members of a minority group 
prove efficient and adaptable on the job; the public 
can, we believe, be weaned away from its prejudices 
through education and satisfactory experience; but 
neither can become a reality until employers show a 
willingness to give minorities a chance to prove 
themselves. 

That there is a definite trend on the part of em- 
ployers to give the Negro worker a chance is indi- 
cated by the report of the supervisor of the St. Louis 
midcity (Negro) office. He revealed that during 
the last 2 weeks of April and the first 2 weeks of May, 
19 firms in the St. Louis labor market area placed 
orders for Negroes for jobs which had previously 
been open only to whites. For example, a large St. 
Louis war industry has already in its employ hundreds 
of Negro men in labor and service jobs. Recently; 
400 Negro women were tested (O’Rourke and Peg 
Board tests) and referred to this company and are 
being examined by company doctors preliminary to 
setting up production lines for Negroes in their plant. 
By setting up all-Negro production lines this com- 
pany hopes to eliminate any possible friction which 
might result from prejudices of white fellow workers. 
In the past few weeks this same company has placed 
orders for Negro skilled workers of several classifica- 
tions, including carpenters, electricians, plumbers, 
oilers, millwrights, and maintenance mechanics. 
This accomplishment resulted from a long effort on 
the part of the United States Employment Service 
working in close relationship with this employer. 

Another example is that of a large St. Louis air- 
craft manufacturer, now employing more than 100 
Negroes in service jobs, which will soon add a Negro 
interviewer to its personnel department as the first 
step toward setting up production lines for Negroes. 

An important advance in war-industry referral 
procedure which will do much to overcome discrimi- 
nation against Negroes came as a result of the dis- 
covery that many of the applicants referred were ac- 
cepted by employers only to be released within a day 
or two because of their failure to pass blood tests. 
This not only delayed and inconvenienced the em- 
ployers but also added greatly to the work of the 
Employment Service. A plan was devised for the 
voluntary taking of blood tests by applicants, both 
white and colored, before referral and the necessary 
arrangements with a local venereal disease clinic 
were made by the midcity office. Both employers 
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and applicants have heartily approved this plan and 
have been highly pleased with the results. This 
special service to war-industry employers has required 
very little additional effort or time on the part of the 
Employment Service and has greatly increased the 
permanency of placements. 

Another special service by the St. Louis midcity 
office to facilitate referrals has been devised as a 
result of the difficulty experienced by applicants of 
all categories in filling out the lengthy and compli- 
cated application blanks required by companies pro- 
ducing war material. The midcity office obtained 
application blanks from these industries, even though 
no orders were on file from the companies, and built 
up complete files in needed occupations which con- 
tained all the information, certificates, photographs, 
and credentials necessary against the day when 
orders would materialize. As a result, orders which 
might otherwise have been delayed are being quickly 
filled. The midcity office offers the applicant aid in 
filling out company applications. 

These special services, combined with extremely 
careful selection of applicants for referral, have all 
contributed toward establishing a spirit of coopera- 
tion between the St. Louis midcity office and war-in- 
dustry employers in the area. As plants expand, a 
more extensive use of Negroes is expected.— UNITED 
STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE, St Louis, Mo. 


Ability More 
Than Skin-Deep 


- TOM IS A NEGRO. He was not working. But 


Tom knew tools. He knew how to sharpen and 
temper picks, rock drills, mattocks, and similar imple- 
ments. He knew how to cut tool steel to desired 
lengths with a chisel and hammer and how to fashion 
rock tools or chisels from them. Tom’s ability went 
unrecognized until a local Employment Service office 
interviewer took him in hand. There was no doubt of 
Tom’s skill. One shop knew it and hired him—hired 
him because it recognized ability may be found under 
skin of any color. 


* * * * * « * *1 
» 


The above excerpt from the “Employment Service 
News” of the Kansas City office, recently helped us 
put over a point for nondiscrimination. It was sent 
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to more than 8,000 employers in this area together 
with items presenting well-qualified Negro applicants. 
As a result there is evidence that traditional methods 
of hiring are being abandoned and industry in the 
Kansas City metropolitan area is rapidly taking the 
initiative in opening the doors of employment to all 
loyal and qualified workers regardless of race, national 
origin, religion, or color. 

Too often Negroes are considered in terms of tradi- 
tional “jobs for the colored”’—porters, janitors, boot- 
blacks, maids, and domestic cooks. The fact is they 
have succeeded in virtually every known occupational 
and professional field. The Preselection Unit of this 
office does not condone discrimination of any type, 
Once in awhile, however, it is necessary to discrimi- 
nate in favor of one of several applicants. For exam- 
ple, if an order calls for an “Aunt Jemima” type of 
Negro, plump and jovial, for “atmosphere” in a 
window display job, there is nothing to do but follow 
specifications. 

As we see it, it will be necessary to impress upon 
Negroes the advantages of training to properly equip 
themselves for openings in war industries. Applicants 
themselves too often do not realize the importance of 
training. A recent order for machine operators 
could not be filled because there were no available 
trained applicants. The Employment Service, how- 
ever, is at every opportunity stressing the value of 
courses and a strong effort is being made to recruit 
Negro trainees. Some employers accept Negroes for 
laboring jobs, give them an opportunity for in-plant 
training, and later promote them to more skilled posi- 
tions.—Kansas City Orrice, United States Employ- 
ment Service for Missouri. 


Employer 
Changes 
Hiring Policy 


“FAILURE BY EMPLOYERS to utilize workers be- 
cause of their race, color, religion, or national origin 
is indefensible, criminal, and close to treason.” In 
these words Chester W. Hepler, Illinois Director of 
the United States Employment Service, approached the 
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prime responsibility of the United States Employment 
Service to persuade employers to relax discriminatory 
specifications not based on job requirements. 

Here is an example of how one employer changed 
his hiring policy to utilize the Negro worker. 

A Chicago concern employing over 100 persons in 
the manufacture of rayon underwear, had been a 
satisfied user of the Employment Service for a long 
period of time. However, on several occasions the 
employer complained of difficulty in securing qualified 
sewing-machine operators. Whenever the availability 
of Negro applicants was mentioned, the employer 
shook his head. He had no personal feeling in the 
matter, but his forelady did. 

When the firm received a Government contract, its 
labor needs became critical, the shortage of workers 
hindering the fulfillment of the production schedule. 
Again the desirability of utilizing -Negro workers was 
suggested and emphasis was placed on the importance 
of abiding by the President’s Executive order on fair 
employment practices. A visit to the NYA training 
center, gave the forelady a chance to observe the 
Negro trainees in action. She was won over and the 
employer consented to try Negro workers. 

The employer introduced the Negro workers gradu- 
ally to avoid possible protest from his employees which 
might result from mass introduction of the Negro 
worker. He also refrained from setting up a separate 
section for Negroes, permitting them to work as an 
integral part of the organization. He has thus far 
reported favorably on all Negro applicants referred 
by the Employment Service. 

It is important for the field representative in the 
Employment Service, before approaching an em- 
ployer, on the utilization of minority groups, to secure 
as much pertinent background information as possible 
regarding the company, its work and its problems. 
Further, any modification of the employer’s attitude 
cannot ordinarily be expected in one visit. Repeated 
interviews and the development of a friendly, under- 
standing relationship with the employer is necessary 
before the ultimate aims can be accomplished. These 
aims are: to convince the employer that he should 
adopt a policy of merit basis hiring without regard to 
race, color, religion, or national origin; and that he 
should use the Employment Service exclusively to 
insure an adequate supply of well-selected appli- 
cants.—Mrs. ReseccA SCHONBERGER, United States 
Employment Service for Illinois. 
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SPEEDING JOB CONVERSION 


Salesmen Train 
for Tasks of War 


eee By 
EDWARD J: BODETTE 


Manager, United States Employment Service 
Toledo, Ohio 


WHAT TO DO with executives and salesmen dis- 
placed by automotive and durable goods curtail- 
ments was a problem Toledo, like other employment 
offices, had to meet with resourcefulness and speed. 
Toledo’s experience may prove of value to other local 
offices facing similar conditions. Many of these dis- 
placed workers had earned from $5,000 to $20,000 
per year. Men of mature judgment and ability, 
they possessed a value to the country which could 
hardly be measured in terms of dollars and cents. 

Since no other high-caliber sales jobs were available 
for these salesmen, it was evident that some type of 
training course should be arranged to fit them for 
war-production jobs—but what type of training? 

Age and physical limitations eliminated most of the 
applicants from regular vocational training classes, 
such as those set up for aircraft and auto mechanics. 

It was a dilemma until one of the staff members 
remembered that during the last world war many 
contractors had employed men whose job it was to 
attempt to eliminate bottlenecks in plants of sub- 
contractors. This gave us an idea. Isn’t there a 
similar need now? We called employers to ask 
about the qualifications set up for such men, popu- 
larly known as “expeditors.” They told us that 
among the qualifications necessary were a knowledge 
of blueprints, engineering terminology, transporta- 
tion, priorities, labor-recruiting methods, and labor 
training programs. They wanted men who could 
persuade subcontractors to do what the prime 
contractor thought necessary to speed production. 
Such men, if they could be found, employers said, 
would release engineers needed for more essential 
work in the home factory. 

Moreover, employers thought that salesmen could 
do an even better job than engineers, since ideas had 
to be “‘sold” to the contractor. 

With this endorsement, the proponents of the idea 
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enlisted the aid of the superintendent of the Toledo 
public schools, who assigned two members of his 
staff to work with the United States Employment 
Service in developing plans for the project. The 
plan was then presented to the 150 executives and 
salesmen at a meeting held in the local office of the 
United States Employment Service. They were 
unanimously in favor of testing the scheme. They 
formed themselves into a group, elected officers, and 
adopted the name “Expeditors’ Associates.” 

The course of training set up for expeditors not 
only makes the applicant feel that he has something 
to add to the war effort, but builds up self-confidence 
in his ability to master a different type of work 
despite his added years. 

Another displacement group also presented a 
problem. These were the house-to-house, appliance 
salesmen. After much deliberation, we decided 
these men could be trained as inspectors in personnel 
work. Again the public school authorities and the 
Dean of the College of Engineering of the Toledo 
University cooperated in our plans. As a result, 

(Continued on p. 24) 




















Log of Conversion Training 


1. The local Council of Administrators for the VE- 
ND program meet and approve a preemploy- 
ment course in blueprint reading. 

2. Approval is asked of local advisory committee. 

3. Proposal for training and necessary forms are pre- 
pared by school authorities and sent to State 
Department of Education for transmittal and 
approval by the United States Office of Educa- 
tion in Washington. 

4. Upon receipt of approval from the State Depart- 
ment of Education, referrals are requested of 
the United States Employment Service. 

5. Applicants are accepted or rejected by school 
authorities. 

6. Course continues for a definite period, usually 13 
weeks. 

7. After course is under way for 3 or 4 weeks, em- 
ployers are notified of the course, its agefda and 
purpose. 

8. Expeditors are then placed. 
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DAYTON RECRUITS FOR AIRFIELDS 


FROM THE BEGINNING of the defense program, 
the Dayton office of the United States Employment 
Service was able to render material aid to the United 
States Air Corps. When war came, however, employs 
ment needs at the Wright and Patterson Fields, Day- 
ton, rose to such heights that we had areal recruitment 
task on our hands. Continued efforts were made to 
channel recruiting through the United States Employ- 
ment Service and to avoid needless migration of 
workers. By word of mouth, however, many workers 
heard of these aircraft job opportunities and conges- 
tion at the two airfields became a serious problem. 

Conferences on methods of relieving the situation 
were held between Employment Service officials and 
Wright Field civilian personnel chiefs. As a result of 
these conferences, a personnel representative from 
Wright Field was assigned to work through the Em- 
ployment Service placement department. Subse- 
quently, orders for aircraft workers were routed 
through placement officers, where applicants were 
screened for the Wright Field representative. This 
was no easy task since requirements of the Air Corps 
embrace a broad occupational pattern from the 
ordinary laborer to the highly trained technician with 
initiative. Between these extremes are many levels of 
skills such as office workers of various types, personnel 
specialists, and workers with mechanical aptitudes and 
experience. 

In the meantime, the Employment Service secured 
the appointment of a full-time Civil Service represen- 
tative to serve the various Civil Service appointing 
agencies of the Air Corps, namely: The Matériel 
Division, Patterson Field Supply Depot, Signal 
Corps, Air Service Command, and United States 
Engineers. 
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Eventually the following plan was evolved and is 
now in effect. When the applicant-holding offices 
submit Forms ES-554.1 to the Dayton office, how- 
ever, we submit the forms to the Civil Service Com- 
mission, to be used in tieu of the regular Civil Service 
Form 8. 

These application forms (ES—554.1) were placed in 
an eligible file and certified to appointing officers as 
the need for stenographers and typists arose. Each 
application is reviewed and, if the applicant is quali- 
fied, a notice of availability is mailed to him to de- 
termine whether or not he is interested in the position 
at a certain rate of pay. Upon receipt of the form 
indicating an applicant’s interest and availability, an 
interview is arranged with the Civil Service Commis- 
sion which returns the Employment Service applica- 
tion form to us with appropriate comments. 

As this system also applies to the referral of local 
applicants, we consulted the Civil Service Commission 
to insure that absolute control of recruitment for all 
governmental agencies would be in effect. This, of 
course, is in line with a recent Executive Order estap- 
lishing the Civil Service Commission as the recruiting 
agency for all Federal agencies. 

It was agreed that the Civil Service Commission 
would request the Employment Service to supply all 
help which it needed for various appointing agencies, 
and for which a register had not been established. 
Since this was to be a permanent, working agreement 
between the Civil Service Commission and the Em- 
ployment Service, we requested the Commission to 
submit in writing a list of all positions they might 
want us to fill. 

The Civil Service Commission complied by listing 
approximately 20 different occupations for which 
applicants were needed immediately, and another list 
of about 15 occupations for which the Employment 
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Service was requested to submit a United States Civil 
Service application form, No. 6 or 8. An Employment 
Service referral card is attached to this application 
form, and after the applicant has reported for work, 
the referral card is detached and mailed back to the 
Employment Service. 

In making direct referral of applicants, two referral 
cards are given the applicant—one to be retained and 
one to be given the appointing officer. If hired, the 
applicant returns his referral card to us upon starting 
employment. This serves as a dual check on place- 
ments. 

The Civil Service Commission has given to appoint- 
ing officers authority to call the Employment Service 
directly, when the position to be filled pays an annual 
salary under $1,260. Consequently there has been 
an increase in the number of requests for workers in 
this category. Only recently we received an order 
for 600 laborers at a minimum wage of $1,260 per 
year. We also received requests to fill 250 higher-paid 
positions. 

lt has been found desirable to limit the number of 
referrals to 25 per day instead of sending them all out 
at once, inasmuch as there is still considerable hiring 
at the gate in conformance to air-field policy. 

As an additional check, a list of applicants referred 
is submitted to the Commission at stated intervals. 

Under the present recruitment and referral system 
we are able to maintain more direct contact with 
appointing officers, and are thus given more con- 
sideration when openings occur than was the case 
prior to the assignment of the Civil Service repre- 
sentative to our office.—GrorcE E. WEIGOLD, Man- 
ager, United States Emplovment Service, Dayton, Ohio. 


DIRECTING MIGRATORY CREWS 
TO POTATO GROWERS 


IT IS THE CUSTOM of migratory potato workers 
to come to North Carolina during the last week of 
May. To direct these migrants to the areas in which 
they are needed most urgently, the United States 
Employment Service has set up an _ interception 
station just below Wilmington, on U. S. Highway 
No. 17. The Employment Service also maintains a 
staff of workers in each of four important producing 
areas in the State. These staffs have the responsi- 
bility of distributing migrant workers equitably among 
farmers. 

In order to lay plans, the United States Employ- 
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ment Service wrote as early as January to numerous 
migrant crew bosses, asking if the Employment 
Service could help in locating jobs for the potato 
harvest season. Sixteen bosses replied in the 
affirmative. 


In addition, we tried to interview, if not all, a 
majority of the farmers in the Aurora area, during 
January and February to discuss their labor require- 
ments. As a result of these advance steps, jobs were 
found for many crews. During the last week in 
April we also helped farmers check with their last 
year’s crew bosses to find out if any of them planned 
to return to the same farms this year. 

The first migrant crew for the potato harvest arrived 
on May 26, 2 weeks early. These workers were 
referred to the Wilmington office and were placed in 
Pender County as bean pickers, pending work in the 
potato fields. From this time until June 16, large 
numbers of migrants poured in from the South. We 
kept a constant lookout for these people as they came 
into the area and told them of employment available 
through the Employment Service. 

Crew bosses without exception, all registered with 
the Emvloyment Service. Those who had definite 
contracts were also advised to register so that they 
could be given additional contracts. As a result 
laborers not yet working on their own contracts were 
placed with farmers having small acreages which 
could be harvested in a day or two. 

Most of the crews cooperating with the Employment 
Service obtained steady employment throughout the 
season. The crew bosses “hang together” and talk 
about their experiences. Those placed by the Em- 
ployment Service became its best advertisers. If crew 
bosses working in the area visited our office we asked 
about their future plans. Some made arrangements 
to work with farmers on the Eastern Shore section of 


' Virginia while others had no plans for further work 


“up the line.” Accordingly, we wrote to Virginia to 
find out if farmers could use some of these crews during 
their potato harvest. One farmer asked for 1,000 
workers. Ten other crews were placed in the Eliza- 
beth City area. One crew was placed on an onion and 
celery farm in Michigan for work during September. 

Crew bosses appreciated this service and expressed 
a wish that it might be arranged in other States. 
Because of it permanent working relationships were 
made by the Employment Service with some of the 
best crew bosses who come into this section. 

A highlight of our harvest experience was that of a 
Negro woman who came into this section for the first 
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time in June 1941. She would not accept work, 
unless referred by the Employment Service. During 
her 2-week stay here, she worked on 10 different 
farms. Farmers were unanimous in voting her crew 
excellent. 

Potato growers in the Aurora section have coop- 
erated with and now admittedly depend upon the 
Employment Service to entirely supply their labor 
needs.—Curtis B. GiLutaM, Interviewer, United States 
Employment Service, Williamston, N. C. 


UNCOVERING HIDDEN SKILLS 


THE 310-A SELF-REGISTRATION FORM, 
used with the cooperation of labor organizations, has 
proved to be a useful tool in uncovering hidden skills 
among workers laid off in the Detroit metropolitan 
area, where the conversion of the automobile industry 
from civilian to war production had thrown upon the 
United States Employment Service of Michigan a 
burden faced by no other State in the Nation. 

Although retooling is the very essence of automobile 
production, with its yearly models and radical de- 
sign changes, a shift to the production of entirely 
new items involves a tremendous amount of work 
and a vast supply of skilled workers. Recruiting these 
workers was the task faced by the eleven branches of 
the United States Employment Service serving the 
metropolitan area of Detroit. Responsibility for re- 
ferring the mass of workers to employers falls on the 
“central placement offices,” usually referred to as 
the CPO. 

Twice weekly a Detroit area clearance bulletin 
is issued showing the code number and title, 
order number, sex, rate of pay, and station number of 
the referral team holding the order for each unfilled 
job order. Because of the increased demand for 
skilled workers to assist in retooling Michigan’s plants 
and shops for war production, the clearance bulletin 
list of skills became longer week by week. 

Appeals via classified advertising in the metropolitan 
newspapers, car cards urging registration of workers 
with tool-room skills, and leaflets describing the urgent 
need for skilled men and women have uncovered some 
qualified individuals. But still the demand for ex- 
perienced tool-room workers far exceeded the supply. 

Studies of registrations of production workers who 
were laid off early in the automobile curtailment 
program showed that a surprising number possessed 
precision skills. Obviously, the first workers to be 
laid off were those with the least seniority, and on 
the whole, with the least experience. 
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Knowing that many of these workers possessed skills 
which they had not used on their most recent jobs, 
it was logical to assume that a much larger percentage 
of the workers still engaged in civilian production 
would have precision skills. Labor union executives 
agreed that many Michigan workers were not em- 
ployed at their highest skills on war production. 

Conferences were held with the Defense Reemploy- 
ment Committee of the United Automobile Workers- 
Congress of Industrial Organization, and the follow- 
ing program was formulated. 

1. Each union local was placed on a mailing list to 
receive the Detroit clearance bulletin and instructed by 
the executive officers to refer directly to the central 
placement offices any member not employed on war 
production work, who was interested in and appar- 
ently qualified to fill any of the listed openings. 
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MICHIGAN’S SELF-REGISTRATION FORM 
310-A has been designed to facilitate the registration 
of workers during periods of mass lay-offs when the 
facilities of the local office would be inadequate to 
handle the load. The form may also be used for 
special purposes from time to time, according to 
fluctuations in the labor market and prevailing con- 
ditions affecting the work of the Employment Service 
in registering and placing workers. 

The form is not intended for registration of workers 
when the normal operations of the local office are 
such that a regular full-time interview can be 


scheduled. 











2. Each union local was supplied with a quantity of 
310-—A self-registration forms and an analysis of the an- 
ticipated shortages, by occupational code and title, 
which were revealed by combining the information con- 
tained in the most recent ES—268 and ES-270 reports. 
A new analysis was sent to the union locals every 60 
days. Individuals possessing any of the skills listed 
in which a shortage is anticipated are requested by 
the union locals to prepare registration 310—A forms 
which are routed through the reemployment com- 
mittee of the union to the central placement office. 

The forms 310-A received from the UAW-CIO 
were coded and titled, marked “Survey,” and main- 
tained in a file separate from the regular 310 and 
310-A registrations prepared in the United States 
Employment Service offices. All of the steps involved 
in a negotiated placement become operative when 
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use was made of this survey file and the results ob- 
tained can perhaps best be expressed by the fact 
that, in the face of definite shortages in skilled occu- 
pations in the manufacturing field, about 75 percent 


of the openings for skilled workers, at the tool-room 
level, were at that time being filled promptly.—Defense 
Coordinator, United States Employment Service, for 
Michigan. 


TEAM WORK EXEMPLIFIED IN A SMALL CITY 


Our Town 
Cooperates 


e [0° « By 


GEORGE SANCHA 


Manager, United States Employment Service 
Fremont, Nebr. 


WE DO NOT know whether our experience in coop- 
erating with civic and educational organizations will 
benefit big cities, but we do know that our campaign 
worked in our small community. We started out by 
making friends with the leaders in our town. These 
leaders are not necessarily the people who are best 
known or the presidents of organizations. But in 
every organization there are good workers; they are 
the ones who always do those extra tough jobs which 
have to be done in any community to make it a success. 

The chamber of commerce in Fremont, as in most 
towns, is an important center of community activity. 
We called on the secretary and offered him our 
services; however, we did not call him for the sole 
purpose of finding openings. We wanted to inform 
him of what we were doing, give him facts and figures 
not on placements alone, but on the type of workers 
in the community. 

We considered this information pertinent to him 
because the chamber of commerce is constantly on 
the look-out for new industries. Among other things 
it tells industry what types of trained workers the 
locality has to offer—always two good selling points. 

Not a month goes by that the chamber of commerce 
does not call us for at least two or three workers. 
They also refer applicants to us and keep us informed 
of openings in the community. 

We get another opportunity to cooperate with our 
town in accepting invitations to speak before civic 


groups. We do not have any oratorical wonders on 
our staff, but we do the best we can. 
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Then, too, some groups have invited Employment 
Service personnel to become members of their organi- 
zation. Of course, belonging to these groups is rather 
hard on the pocketbook, but membership pays good 
dividends to the Employment Service. For instance, 
as a member of one group, I was asked to serve on its 
Vocational Education Committee. That was for- 
tunate since it brought me in closer touch with our 
high school. For 2 years, we have worked closely 
with the school superintendent and other educational 
authorities. During that time we furthered vocational 
work of the schools by supplying leaders for the voca- 
tional education clinics, information on industries, 
occupations, and job openings. High-school classes 
invariably tune in when we broadcast vocational 
information programs. The “Jobs for America” 
recordings were very well liked and comments were 
that we should have more of this type of program. 

We take other steps, too, to aid students in getting 
their first jobs. For instance, we register all senior 
class members who want jobs on graduation. We 
also, register other students who are available for 
summer, or part-time work. 

The coordinator of our local public schools has 
adopted a system of an accumulative record card 
for each student. The cards contain the student’s 
scholastic record, personal achievements, and a list 
of his extra-curricular activities. To this is added 


_ information on his registration with the referral (if 


any), placements, employer’s reports, and the like. 
These records will be readily accessible to school 
officials and the Employment Service. 

Our success with the Fremont schools led us to 
believe that other high schools might like to use our 
service; we called on several—with surprising results. 
Most high-school superintendents welcome the op- 
portunity to get vocational information. Their 
questions run like this, ““What can we teach our 
students so they can go to work as soon as they 
graduate? What jobs are open? What are em- 
ployers looking for in young people? Where do the 
real opportunities exist?” And again, ‘“‘Will these 
opportunities that you tell us about today be open 
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four, five, six, and seven years from now?” We are 
expected to know the answers. 

Colleges, too, have found the Service valuable. 
Midland College, located in Fremont, has an enroll- 
ment of 390 and specializes in training teachers and 
business students. The school has an excellent repu- 
tation for placing its students on graduation. For 
several years past, every student in the teaching 
profession has been placed. Confronted with such a 
record we wondered if we could be of any service to 
them. We thought we could, but how to make our 
approach was the big question. 

Then a new president was appointed. We offered 
to register students who needed or wanted part-time 
work. This idea appealed to him. Next we notified 
the school whenever we had orders for stenographers, 
bookkeepers, and clerical workers. Regardless of 
applicants in our own file, we asked if they had quali- 
fied students to fill the openings. Through this 
device they became aware that we received openings. 
As a result, we are now given class time, if necessary, to 
register both underclassmen and graduating students. 

Our path was not without its hurdles. One small 
college located about 25 miles from our home office 
was reluctant to give us consideration. However, we 
offered to assist with the Vocational Education Clinic 
which they hold in that county for all high-school 
seniors and we also offered to keep them notified of 








(Continued from p. 19) 


classes for inspection trainees were started under the 
National Defense Training Program in the Toledo 
public vocational schools, In addition, Toledo Uni- 
versity started Engineering, Science and Manage- 
ment Defense Training classes for inspection of 
production materials, as well as classes in personnel, 
administration, and labor relations. 


Toledo factories are hiring the expeditors; industry 
and the Civil Service Commission are taking the 
inspection trainees, and we expect to have no diffi- 
culty in placing the personnel management and labor 
relations trainees as their courses are completed. 


Courses for the training of expeditors require: 


1. Vocational educational facilities provided under 
the National Defense Training Program; and 
Engineering, Science, and Management Defense 
Training courses provided by accredited uni- 
versities. 
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openings in which their students might be interested. 
The head of the business department, convinced of 
the value of the Employment Service, registered with 
us for summer work. We were fortunate in placing 
him in an accounting position. When he returned to 
school in the fall, he did not forget the service we 
rendered him; we had won a permanent friend. 

Our teacher placement division has opened doors 
that were formerly closed to us. Many superinten- 
dents, principals, and teachers owe their present posi- 
tions to the efficient work of the teachers placement 
service. In this part of the country, teachers are 
expected to take an active part in local and civic 
affairs. They must become acquainted with the 
business men and other leaders in the community. 
Now when a teacher has been placed by our agency, 
he is a booster for the organization, and we can 
depend upon him for help if we need it. 

But to get back to the civic organizations: here’s a 
tip—if you become a member of the chamber of 
commerce or a civic club, there is one essential fact to 
remember. Do not hesitate to work for your com- 
munity. If you are asked to serve on any committee, 
and you undoubtedly will be, do the best you know 
how. If you cannot serve, or are busy at the time, 
say so; a job half done reflects on you and the organi- 
zation you represent. 








2. Leaders and instructors: 

a. Blueprint reading and precision-inspection in- 
structors. 

b. War Production Board priorities conference 
leader. 

c. Expeditor conference leader from industry. 

d. Transportation conference leaders from rail- 
road and truck firms. 

e. United States Employment Service conference 
leader (Labor Market Supply and Demand 
Surveys; Employment Service—registration 
procedures, selection and placement tech- 
niques; technical assistance on supply prob- 
lems; assistance to employers in setting up 
VE-ND courses; job families—related occu- 
pations). 

f. Training-Within-Industry conference leader. 

3. High-caliber trainees. 

4. Opportunities for placement in the community. 

5. Employment Service personnel to manage the 
program. 
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THE RIGHT TO WORK—FOR ALL 
AMERICANS 


HERE IS THE President’s Executive Order No. 8802, which reaffirms the policy of full participation in 


the defense program by all persons, regardless of race, creed, color, or national origin and establishes the 


Committee on Fair Employment Practices. 


* 


WHEREAS it is the policy of the United States 
to encourage full participation in the national 
defense program by all citizens of the lt nited States. 
regardless of race, creed, color, or national origin, 
in the firm belief that the democratic way of life 
within the Nation can be defended successfully only 
with the help and support of all groups within its 
borders; and 

WHEREAS there is evidence that available and 
needed workers have been barred from employ- 
ment in industries engaged in defense production 
solely because of consideration of race, creed, color, 
or national origin, to the detriment of workers’ 
morale and of national unity: 

NOW, THEREFORE, by virtue of the authority 
vested in me by the Constitution and the statutes, 
and as a prerequisite to the successful conduct of 
our national defense production effort, I do hereby 


reatlirm the policy of the United States that there 


shall be no discrimination in the employment of 


workers in defense industries or Government because 
of race, creed, color, or national origin, and I do 
hereby declare that it is the duty of employers and 
of labor organizations, in furtherance of said policy 
and of this order, to provide for the full and equi- 
table participation of all workers in defense indus- 
tries, without discrimination because of race, creed, 
color, or national origin: 

And it is hereby ordered as follows: 

1. All departments and agencies of the Govern- 
ment of the United States concerned with voca- 


* 


tional and training programs for defense produc- 


tion shall take special measures appropriate to 


assure that such programs are administered without 


discrimination because of race, creed. color. or 
national origin: 
2. All contracting 


the United States shall include in all defense 


agencies of the Government of 
cone- 


tracts hereafter negotiated by them provision 


obligatinge the contractor not to discriminate 


against any worker because of race, creed, color, or 
national origin: 

3. There is established in the Office of Produc - 
tion Management a Committee on Fair Employ- 
ment Practice, which shall consist of a chairman 


and four other members to be appointed by the 
President. The Chairman and members of the 
Committee shal! serve as such without compensa- 


tion but shall be entitled to actual and necessary 


‘ . 1 , ° ; 
transportation, subsistence, and otner expenses 1ncl- 


‘The Com- 


ite complaints of 


dental to performance of their duties. 


mittee shall receive and investig: 


discrimination in violation of the provisions of this 
order and shall take appropriate steps to redress 
The Com- 


mittee shall also recommend to the several depart- 


grievances which it finds to be valid. 


ments and agencies of the Government of the 
United States and to the President all measures 
which may be deemed by it necessary or proper to 
effectuate the provisions of this order. 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
June 25, 1941. 
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The most recent amendment to this order issued March 25, 1942, provides that the Committee shall 


consist of a chairman and five other members, instead of a chairman and four other members. 
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